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wise the only pleasure would be found in unconsciousness. Purely 
neutral states do not exist, and Mr. Stout frankly admits that for the 
pain of toothache he must introduce a physiological explanation. 
Like every other theory as yet advanced, he cannot afford an equally 
telling account for the distinctly intellectual affective experiences and 
those of a more immediately sensory character. This he freely 
concedes, and takes refuge in such consolation as. is to be found in 
the reflection that all theories suffer from this complaint, aside from 
which his own procedure seems to him to produce most harmony 
among the facts. 

It is apparent from the foregoing that I regard Mr. Stout's work as 
of quite unequal merit in its handling of the various problems with 
which it deals. Apart from the brilliant treatment of mental activity, 
the strongest point of the book lies in its substantial thoroughness 
;md maturity of treatment, and just here occurs also its most flagrant 
shortcoming, for there is unquestionably a tendency to lapse now 
and again into an over-refinement of analysis, verging perilously 
upon the ' elaboration of the obvious.' Space permitting, I should 
be glad to examine the interesting and consistent attempt which is 
made to aid in the establishment of a definite terminology. All 
things considered, Mr. Stout may rest assured that his volumes will 
find appreciative readers and will live. An index adds materially to 
the value of the book, which is excellently printed and wretchedly 

bound - James R. Angell. 

University of Chicago. 

Das Bewusstsein der Transcendenz oder der Wirklichkeit : ein 
psychologischer Versuch. Von Dr. Emil Koch. Halle, Max 
Niemeyer, 1895. — pp. vii, 127. 

This essay seeks to establish the doctrine that; the consciousness 
of reality exists as a distinct mode of consciousness alongside of 
perception, representation, etc., especially as against the Uphues- 
Twardowski doctrine, which, distinguishing the content of conscious- 
ness from the object, makes our cognition of the reality consist in 
a reference of the former to the latter, and conceives that as, prob- 
lematically, independent of consciousness altogether. It is also 
directed against all theories (projection-theory, objectivation-theory, 
etc.) which start with the assumption, that what is actually experi- 
enced is something immanent. The following is an abstract of the 
argument. 
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There are three kinds of conscious processes: (i) processes in 
which there is consciousness of the immanence of what we are con- 
scious of; (2) processes in which there is consciousness of its tran- 
scendence; and (3) processes in which there is no consciousness 
either of immanence or of transcendence. The consciousness of 
immanence is not original; immanence is a predicate of reflection 
affixed to something we are conscious of, not a distinct mode of 
consciousness. There is no ' inner ' as opposed to ' outer ' per- 
ception, no psychological problem of immanence as distinguished 
from the problem of reflection. Quite otherwise with the con- 
sciousness of transcendence. Here we have to do with a special 
mode of consciousness as original experience/ This must be shown. 
In the first place, it is not identical with perceiving and representing 
{Vorstellen). It is distinct from perceiving. The simple fact of 
perception is the consciousness of something present to the senses. 
The consciousness of transcendence may accompany the experienced 
datum, but the latter is not affected by it. The postulate of a con- 
sciousness of transcendence in perception is metaphysical. Nor is 
it identical with, or contained in, the representation-consciousness, 
which is distinguished psychologically from the perceptive-conscious- 
ness simply by the fact that what we represent is not present to the 
senses. The argument used above applies, therefore, here also. 
Neither memory nor the thought of others' consciousness nor the 
idea of the external world contains, as such, the consciousness of 
transcendence, though the latter may accompany the idea. How, 
then, can what we are conscious of in perception and idea be deter- 
mined as transcendent? Uphues says that in perception and idea 
( Vorstellung) we transcend consciousness, and take cognizance of 
existence " wie es unvorgestellter Weise ist." Consciousness is here 
conceived as a process in which what we are conscious of is con- 
tained, and on which it depends. This conception is metaphysical. 
The psychological conception of consciousness simply denotes the 
fact that ' something ' is experienced of which we are conscious. 
Consciousness, in the metaphysical sense, is known only in reflection ; 
in the psychological sense, it neither requires nor allows of another 
consciousness for its consciousness. The psychological conscious- 
ness of transcendence, as direct experience, must accordingly not be 
identified with the consciousness ' transcendent ' of reflection. The 
view that perception and idea represent the transcendent wie es 
unvorgestellter Weise ist is metaphysics. So, too, is the view that 
perception and idea contain a 'reference' to the transcendent. 
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Similarly with regard to the distinction between ' content ' and 
' object ' of consciousness. Twardowski's arguments, — e.g., that the 
content exists though the object is non-existent, that the object pos- 
sesses attributes not assignable to the content, that different ideas 
may refer to the same object, etc., — imply the metaphysical view of 
consciousness as conscious process, — the view of reflection, — with 
more or less confusion of this with the psychological view of con- 
sciousness as defined by what we actually experience. Psychology 
has merely to describe the ' something ' {Etwas) we are conscious of, 
and the way we are conscious of it. The above distinction under- 
lies Uphues' 'image'- or ' expression '- theory of cognition. In 
point of fact, reality is, in certain cases, a direct psychological datum 
— no ' content ' or ' object ' or ' representation ' of an object. " Sie 
ist wie sie sich darbietet, sie bietet sich dar wie sie ist " (p. 61). 
Moreover, as this consciousness of reality never occurs without the 
consciousness of transcendence, it is clear that ' reality,' or ' the 
transcendent,' is not here a predicate of reflection. Nothing of this 
is present in simple perception or representation — a proof that we 
have here a new kind of consciousness. We have it, for example, 
when we compare a pictured scene with the thought-of scene itself. 
Here we are conscious of the thought-of scene as the reality, in 
contrast to the picture, which is only its image or representation. 
The consciousness of transcendence is here direct psychological 
experience; we have direct consciousness of the one 'something ' as 
image, of the other as its corresponding reality. The ' object '- 
theory is based on the distinction between ' something ' and the act 
or process of consciousness which sustains it; real presentation 
{Vergegenwdrtigung) is based on the distinction between two con- 
trasted conscious ' somethings.' " Whether one of them or both are 
distinct from the act or conscious process concerned — this meta- 
physical question . . . does not affect the real presentation as con- 
sciousness in the psychological sense " (p. 77). Another illustration 
is found in comparing words with what they stand for; as in the 
case of the picture and the pictured scene, so here the word is appre- 
hended as image and what it stands for as reality. Other illustra- 
tions are the consciousness of the reality of another's consciousness 
which arises when I fail to catch his meaning; the consciousness of 
my own past as distinguished from the representation of something 
now present as sustained by a past process or act; and the curious 
consciousness of ' nothing,' which would be the consciousness of 
nothing, but persists in being the consciousness of an actual nothing, 
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i.e., of something. The consciousness of reality rests throughout on 
contrast, not, however, on the contrast of ' transcendent ' to ' imma- 
nent,' but of the transcendent or thing itself to what is not it but 
something else. ' Immanent ' and ' transcendent ' are metaphysical 
antitheses. The psychological character of the consciousness here 
described lies in real presentation ( Vergegenwartigung). As percep- 
tion is cognition of the perceived something and representation of 
the represented something, so ' die Vergegenwartigung ' is cognition 
of the real something (p. 101). Reality is a fact of experience. It 
is completely experienced; nothing lies in it concealed. Whether 
the truly real may not lie concealed behind it, is not for psychology 
to decide. 

The closing section of the book contains, along with a general 
criticism of opposing theories, a negative but sympathetic criticism 
of the ' substitution '-theory of Professor Dickinson S. Miller. (Cf. 
this Review, vol. iii, pp. 408 ff.) 

The author, we think, has brought to light a very important fact 
of psychological experience in the consciousness of something as 
the reality, in contrast to something else apprehended as merely 
symbol or representation of the reality, and his insistence that these 
contrasted somethings are both psychological experience seems sound 
in principle. He is right, also, in distinguishing between this direct 
consciousness and the reflective consciousness which merely exter- 
nally affixes the predicate ' transcendent ' to this or that. The latter 
is certainly no such experience of something as real as is the former. 
It would have been still better, we think, if he had not designated 
th.e consciousness of the real something as a consciousness of tran- 
scendence at all ; for, on his own showing, ' transcendent ' and 
' immanent ' are metaphysical categories — the contrast ' real ' and 
' other than real ' is different. On the other hand, the author's 
radical position as to the nature and standpoint of psychology — the 
position from which the whole of his certainly very acute criticism 
is directed against opposing theories — does not wholly commend 
itself. We are uncertain in regard to the nature of those 'some- 
things' of which we are said to be conscious — from one point of 
view they might be identified with the contents of all the sciences, 
and psychological description be merged in the general description of 
everything — and we are uncertain as to how, more precisely, we are 
conscious of them. To those who believe that there is a direct 
experience of conscious process, that the stream of consciousness 
feels its own movement, the exclusion from psychology of all refer- 
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ence to the process of consciousness will, of course, seem absurd. 
It is well to have got rid in psychology of the bugaboo of a tran- 
scendent object as an object of consciousness beyond consciousness; 
but, unless we are to renounce psychological analysis altogether, are 
we not bound to admit an element of truth in the 'object '-theory? 
We surely have occasion enough to distinguish between what we 
mean, — the object referred to, — and the change in the flow of 
present experience on the basis of which we make the reference. 
The ' object ' may of course turn out, in the end, to be merely a 
certain regularity in the order of possible experience — it need not 
be metempirical. H. N. Gardiner. 

Essai critique sur F estlie'tique de Kant. Par Victor Basch. 
Paris, Fe'lix Alcan, 1896. — pp. xiv, 623. 

Ever since the beginning of the Kantian renaissance the philo- 
sophical world has been deluged with expositions, elaborations, and 
criticisms of the Kantian philosophy. Essays, treatises, pamphlets, 
reviews — to say nothing of the large number of more pretentious 
works — have sprung up in wonderful profusion. During this time 
Kant's philosophy of the beautiful, wherein alone, according to 
Hegel, the Kantian philosophy rises to speculative heights, has been 
in a measure overlooked. Whatever the explanation may be, the 
fact is that comparatively few professional philosophers have seri- 
ously concerned themselves with Kant's philosophy of the beautiful. 
M. Basch's announcement, therefore, that he intends to devote 
three or, perhaps, four volumes to the exposition and criticism of 
Kant's theory of aesthetics will attract considerable attention, and 
the work, when completed, will occupy a rather unique place among 
the contributions to Kantian literature. The volume before us is 
to occupy the third place in the series. One of the unpublished 
volumes of the series will be historical. It will trace the origin of 
Kant's aesthetics, and will show how feeling, after having been re- 
duced by the disciples of Descartes and Leibnitz to a confused, 
lower form of cognition, has become, owing to the influence of the 
writers upon aesthetics, to be recognized as a specific mental fact, 
irreducible to either cognition or desire. Another volume is to furnish 
an exposition of Kant's doctrine of aesthetics. The nature of the 
contents of this part is sufficiently well indicated by the proposed 
title, Exposition de V esthetique de Kant. 

The author states the object of the present work to be "to submit 
to a vigorous and minute criticism Kant's aesthetics, and to substi- 



